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118 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

type. And the similarity of the Old Norse stanza to certain Finn- 
ish metrical proverbs (hanteletar) has led to an interesting but 
probably fruitless discussion. The Finnish verses as translated by 
Euling run as follows : 

Ruhm dein neues Ross erst morgen, 
Deine Frau im zweiten Jahre, 
Erst im dritten deinen Schwager, 
Und dich selber me im Leben 

and 

Ruhm dein Ross nicht vor dem Morgen, 
Nicht den Sohn, bevor er Mann ist, 
Nicht die Tochter vor der Ehe, 
Und dich selbst nie vor dem Tode.' 2 

He remarks that these stanzas are artistically constructed in that 
they exhibit a climactic arrangement, which does not appear in 
the Old Norse. Richard M. Meyer (Die altgermanische Poesie, pp. 
434, 517) asserts that they were borrowed by the Finns from the 
Germanic races with which they were in contact during the first 
centuries of the Christian Era. But Euling, more cautiously and 
no doubt more correctly, sees only a community of motive, and not 
borrowing. 13 And Comparetti (cited by Euling) declares that the 
time of the contact cannot be determined. 

Whatever the possibilities of borrowing may be and whatever the 
chance that a bit of indogermanic proverbial wisdom which has 
been transmitted through the ages is before us, it is clear that 
Schiller spoke more wisely than he could have known in saying 
" den alten Spruch." Archer Taylor. 

Washington University. 



George Ticknor on Chateaubriand 

To those following the discussion of Chateaubriand and the 
American journey, the following passages from The Life, Letters 
and Journal of George Ticknor (London, 1876) will be of interest. 
Under date of May 28, 1817, Ticknor, who was a traveler in Paris, 
writes : 

"I dined to-day again at Mad. de Stafel's. There were few persons 
there, but she likes to have somebody every day, for society is necessary 
to her. To-day, however, she was less well, and saw none of us. At 
another time I should have regretted this; but to-day I should have been 
sorry to have left the party for any reason, since, beside the Due de Laval, 
and M. Barante, whom I already knew, there were Chateaubriand and 
Mad. Eecamier, two persons whom I was as curious to see as any two 
persons in France whom I had not yet met. . . . 

12 Germanistische Abliandlungen, xxv, Das Priamel bis Hans Rosenpliit, 
p. 125. 

" He cites a number of parallels, which need not be repeated here since 
they have in common merely the general notion of withholding praise until 
worth has been demonstrated. 
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" Chateaubriand is a short man, with a dark complexion, black hair, 
black eyes, and altogether a most marked countenance. It needs no skill 
in physiognomy to say at once that he is a man of firmness and decision 
of character, for every feature and movement of his person announce it. 
He is too grave and serious, and gives a grave and serious turn to the 
conversation in which he engages; and even when the whole table laughed 
at Barante's wit, Chateaubriand did not even smile;— not, perhaps, because 
he did not enjoy the wit as much as the rest, but because laughing is too 
light for the enthusiasm which forms the basis of his character, and would 
certainly offend against the consistency we always require. It was natural 
for us to talk about America, and he gave me a long and eloquent descrip- 
tion of his travels from Philadelphia to Niagara, and from Niagara across 
the unbroken forests to New Orleans; but I must confess he did not dis- 
cover that eagerness and vanity on the subject which I think he does in 
his Martyrs and his Itinerary. . . . On the contrary he seemed rather to 
prefer to talk of Italy and Rome, of which his recollections seemed more 
lively than of any other part of his travels; and, indeed, I doubt not he 
would like to return there rather than to revisit any country he has yet 
seen, for he spoke of Rome as a ' place where it is so easy to be happy.' 
His conversation, like his character, seems prompt, original, decisive, and, 
like his works, full of sparkling phrases, happy combinations and thoughts, 
sometimes more brilliant than just." (Op. cit., I, 113, 114.) 

Under date of June 2, 1817 Ticknor continues: 

" I called this morning on Chateaubriand. He is now poor, for his 
occupation is gone, and he lives in a hotel garni, not far from my lodgings. 
We talked a good deal about our American Indians and the prevalent 
notions of civilizing them; upon which he has the rational opinions that 
nobody can entertain, I suspect, but one who has seen them." (Op. cit., I, 
115.) 

From the foregoing, written ten years before the Voyage en 
Amerique, there is evidence from a highly reputable witness that 
thus early Chateaubriand was fully persuaded he had made the 
trip from Philadelphia to Niagara and New Orleans, though there 
is strong intimation that his American muse showed signs of 
deserting him. He speaks of our early Indian problems in a way 
to carry conviction to Ticknor that he knew of them first hand. 
The conversation at Mme de Stael's might be added to the list of 
instances given by M. B6dier in the early pages of his well-known 
articles as examples of his general remark : " Aussi, les souvenirs 
de ces hautaines entreprises avaient comme p^netre' la vie de 
Chateaubriand, et vingt ans, trente ans plus tard, dans le train 
journalier de l'existence, mille reminiscences involontaires e>o- 
quaient soudain a ses yeux la nature du Nouveau-Monde." (Be'dier, 
Rev. d'Hist. Litt., 1899, p. 502.) The Ticknor evidence also adds 
a little to the depth of that foi si profonde of which M. Bedier 
speaks. To declaim to an American upon the subject of America 
was something more of an exercise of faith than to paint le dbserl 
du Nouveau-Monde to Europeans such as Mme Joubert and Mme 
de Beaumont in the twilight of the garden of la Muette. 

Eobert L. Taylor. 

Williams College. 



